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cities as New York or Boston. We may rather feel that it chal- 
lenges the attention of the civic historian and the sociologist, for 
very much of the City's olden spirit of organization has survived 
the changes of two centuries and is unobtrusively energizing its 
present manifold activities. 

A very brief but kindly account is given of Catholicity in 
Philadelphia (p. 76), but a curious post hoc ergo propter hoc im- 
plication appears (p. 20) in the statement that the early settlers 
were "free from mediaeval dogmas and far advanced in the line 
of the Reformation" and that as nearly all were Quakers ("the 
most advanced sect"), "the effect of their liberalism on the 
growth of Pennsylvania was marked." In addition to the text, 
the volume contains 108 pages of inserted pictorial illustrations. 



My Story: Being the Memoirs of Benedict Arnold, Late Major- 
General in the Continental Army and Brigadier-General 
in that of His Britannic Majesty. By Frederic J. Stimson. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1917. Portraits and a map. 
Pp. 622. 

The author of this interesting and instructive book has al- 
ready worked successfully in the field of fiction, but his present 
story is by no means a creation of fancy, for it is largely con- 
structed of the materials of history. In the fascinating pages of 
those who describe the war for American independence it may be 
doubted whether any among the multitude of characters en- 
countered by the reader possessed so many elements of the 
literatesque as did Benedict Arnold. One thinks of The Rivals, 
in which Hamilton and Burr are the principals, of The Conqueror, 
Miss Atherton's enthusiastic biography of Hamilton, of the 
Winning of the West, which records the deeds of George Rogers 
Clark, and of many other books whose heroes adorn historic 
tales. 

But the difficult march through the Drowned Lands, one of 
the most glorious achievements of the Revolution, an exploit well 
described by Roosevelt, had its fellow in the dangers of the Dead 
River and the boiling Chaudiere and that is but a single incident 
in the career of Arnold. Indeed, with the exception of Beau- 
marchais, the brilliant French dramatist, a man of more varied 
experience and of greater gifts than the American soldier, to the 
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literary artist the hero of Saratoga is the most attractive figure 
in the struggle for American independence. He alone made the 
difficult journey from patriotism to treason. Charles Lee and 
Gates, to be sure, were ever ready to accept similar terms from 
the authorities of their native land, but one was a coward and 
the other an obvious knave whose rascality was too apparent for 
success in an intrigue. But, perhaps, Lee with his American 
command was, after all, of more value to King George III in 
the r6le of a rebel. 

Mr. Stimson does not attempt a life of General Arnold, but 
has cast his narrative in the form of an autobiography, purport- 
ing to have been intended for the eye of His Majesty, yet not 
entirely overlooking his English kinsmen and his American 
countrymen. Here and there may be found anachronisms, but 
the main story is one that Arnold might have prepared for the 
instruction of posterity. It is a tragic volume on the calamitie* 
that followed in the train of treason. 

In recent years there has been amongst American historiane 
not a little activity concerning the facts of the war for inde- 
pendence. Yet this research has told us about Arnold but littls 
that is new. Probably a majority of those who know the events 
of the Revolution as they know the letters of the alphabet have 
long been prepared to acknowledge that his treatment was in- 
Jamous and to wonder whether under similar provocation any 
but the most exalted characters could have triumphed over the 
temptation to retaliate on little men. The unreported victories, 
the gross discrimination in conferring promotions, the wicked 
slanders of artful men would commonly have proved too much for 
flesh and blood. From his glorious past we can imagine how 
Arnold wrestled with his urgent impulses, but never can we know 
how much he resisted. One thinks of the verses of Robert Burns, 
who had known the temptations of adversity: 

"Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us." 

Doubtless the struggle of the ruined General was not protracted 
hough from boyhood the phantoms of honor and riches must 
often have whispered to his hopes, but he never expected them to 
come in a form so questionable as the proffers of Andre. 
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In describing the eventful career of Arnold one surveys anew 
a considerable part of the Revolution. As arranged by the author 
the criticism and persecution, for to that it came, are fully em- 
phasized. His treatment by Joseph Reed better than any incident 
in those crowded times shows how insignificant were some of the 
leaders in the darkest days of the war. George Bancroft made and 
retracted the charge that Joseph Reed was a "trimmer." It 
appears, however, that it was another Reed whose integrity was 
shaken by the winds of intrigue. Admitting all this, yet Joseph 
Reed's treatment of Arnold was unpatriotic, because it pro- 
moted the interests of the enemy, and if the President of the 
Pennsylvania Council is to be acquitted of having himself flirted 
with treason, there is no sort of historical proof that he should 
be remembered as a leader entitled to the dignity of contempt. 
Reed Street, in Philadelphia, is his fitting memorial. Arnold 
made the mistake of not courting that busy patriot. In fact 
he never learned the art of getting on, but was designed by nature 
for a blunt soldier. 

Though the author lacks the perfect art of Milton, whose 
Satan, we know, has often been admired by readers of Paradise 
Lost, he does much for his hero. From the outset the reader of 
Mr. Stimson's story finds himself not altogether out of sympathy 
with the unfortunate soldier who is the subject of this book. 

It is not easy to understand how with the eyes of eighteenth 
century New England, Arnold could have seen that section as we 
now behold it. There is an unmistakable note of bitterness in all 
his reputed allusions to New England Puritans and their Yankee 
leaders. The attitude toward Samuel Adams and his cousin 
John is one of extreme antipathy. The former, for instance, is 
censured for failing to subscribe to an object at a time when it 
is doubtful whether because of his interest in public affairs, he 
possessed the ability to do so. One feels that as a youth Arnold 
was, perhaps, not rigidly righteous and probably for that reason 
was admired by neither of the Massachusetts statesmen. More- 
over, it is not at all certain that the desirability of gaining political 
independence appealed to him as early as it had to the Adamses, 
who were the foremost among the radicals, or that in fact he was 
at any time convinced of its wisdom. 

The intolerance of Arnold's New England contemporaries 
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cannot be denied. But when he had gone over to the enemy, he 
strongly appealed to Protestant hatred of Catholics in order to 
persuade his countrymen to follow his example. Puritan fanati- 
cism was, it is true, a cause but not a major cause of the war 
with England. In the beginning there were in America few who 
dreamed of independence. There is, perhaps, no more stupid 
interpretation of military history than the assumption that wars 
begun for one object have been so skillfully directed that un- 
expected forces have been powerless even slightly to alter their 
tendencies and their objects. Many great wars, as is well known, 
commenced for one purpose have been waged to effect objects 
very different. 

The demagogues who now harrangue American audiences, 
hoping to arouse in their hearers sentiments which will force our 
Government to make a new statement of its terms of peace, have 
no other purpose than the future embarrassment of the United 
States. But shallow as is the artifice it is not generally perceived, 
otherwise the agitators would be made to feel the resentment of 
angry patriots. If, for example, at its present session, Congress 
demands from President Wilson a new statement of the terms 
on which the United States would consent to make peace, any 
subsequent modification of those terms would be condemned 
because it was not in harmony with the objects originally de- 
clared. Few people are as fully persuaded as was Emerson that 
consistency is the vice of little minds. Circumstances, it has been 
well said, not only alter cases but make them. Those now shout- 
ing for America's terms of peace are not ignorant citizens but dis- 
loyal ones. In the quiet of prisons they should be given oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the principles of political science 
and to re-read their histories. 

Americans from 1765 to 1776 were contending for a redress of 
grievances, but before July 4 they were driven by the pressure 
of recent events to occupy other ground. This, indeed, was incon- 
sistency, but by that charge the great leaders were not distressed. 
History does not make it perfectly clear whether or no General 
Arnold had kept step with the march of events. 

Apart from those affairs that touched him personally the 
feelings of Arnold were grievously wounded by the alliance with 
France, a Catholic power, and the hereditary enemy of old Eng- 
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land as well as New England. In his section of the country, to 
be sure, there was much fanaticism, but Arnold, a man un- 
doubtedly influenced by religious intolerance, was not exactly 
the proper person to rebuke bigotry. When so grand a character 
as Washington did so in connection with a proposed celebration 
of Guy Fawkes' day, it was necessary that his objection be stated 
with great circumspection. 

Our author should have known that George Washington was 
not born at Mount Vernon. A better knowledge of the characters 
of the Revolutionary era would have told him that Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton was a cousin, not a brother of Reverend 
John Carroll. Yet from one or two slips the reader of this very 
interesting story is not to conclude that Mr. Stimson knows little 
of the Revolution, for he knows the epoch not only in outline 
but in nearly all its important details. Every citizen having even 
a distant interest in the progress of the struggle for American 
independence should read this book, for in its attractive pages 
he will learn many useful facts not sufficiently emphasized by the 
historians. So long after that crowning act of infamy at West 
Point we can only regret that all Americans of that day did not 
see things as clearly as General Washington and that in con- 
sequence of their limitations a great soldier was driven from the 
ranks of the Revolutionary army. 



The Quest of El Dorado. By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., Ph.D. 
(H. J. Mozan,s). New York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 
1917. Pp. xvi+261. Maps and illustrations. 

Frequent reference has been made in the pages of the Catholic 
Historical Review to the scholarly contribution to South American 
history, especially Catholic history, given to the world by Dr. 
Zahm, under the attractive form of travelogues. His work is 
all the more valuable because it is unique. Dr. Zahm is the only 
Catholic scholar writing in English who has made extensive use 
of the sources of South American history, and the phenomenal 
success met by his triology, Following the Conquistadores, contains 
an urgent invitation to Catholic scholars to follow him in this 
interesting and profitable study. 

The present volume, which comes as a sort of appendix to 
the other three, drops the travelogue form, and consists of a 



